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THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. 
By Henky C. Lotn. 

When a fashionable party has come to a conclu- 
sion at the small hours of the morning — when the 
last carriage has departed, the lights are extin- 
guished, and the host and hostess are overcome with 
a sense of weariness and oppression, it not unfre- 
quently happens that some cynical person who has 
been present will insist upon mentally asking himself 
what has been gained by this expenditure of time, 
money, and energy : whether, in fact, any novelty, 
even of mere pleasure, has characterised the event, 
or whether, because it is the fitting time, one more 
conventional gathering has merely been added to the 
series of brilliant crowds which form an important 
attraction of a London season. As a guest at the 
many musical assemblies given in the metropolis, we 
cannot help feeling too often, at the close of an 
exhausting year, precisely in the situation of the 
cynic we have mentioned; for although we freely 
admit the excellent quality of the artistic feasts — 
that no expense has been spared, and everything has 
been done as it ought to be, the idea will force 
itself upon us that these entertainments are mere 
repetitions of those we have been in the habit of 
attending season after season ; and that the descrip- 
tion of one year would do equally well for another. 
It is rarely indeed that real progress in the art can 
be truthfully recorded ; for although we are con- 
stantly reminded by a certain portion of the press 
that genius of the highest order is around us, we, 
who do not shout with the crowd until we have 
satisfied ourselves that the crowd is right, have 
seldom the pleasing task of chronicling one more 
name likely to advance the art a step beyond its 
present position. We have been so nauseated with 
Verdi's music lately that it was with dismay that we 
read the prospectuses of the two Italian Opera- 
houses for the season just concluded. There could 
be something worse, we found, than the promise of 
a new opera by Verdi, and that was the promise of 
two new operas by Verdi. From our previous 
acquaintance with Gounod, however, we were justi- 
fied in expecting something from his last work even 
better than he had yet given to the public; and if in 
this expectation we were disappointed, we have no 
right to blame the lessee for producing it. 

If the subscribers and the public proclaim aloud 
their dissatisfaction at the small amount of variety 
which has characterised the past season at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Mr. Gye has only himself to thank 
for the result. On the faith of a prospectus with 
so many tempting promises, the subscription is 
obtained; and if these pledges are not redeemed 
small reliance can be placed upon the probity of the 
lessee on a future occasion. La Gazza Ladra, with 
Madlle. Adelina Patti's charming Ninetta — L'Etoile 
du Nord, in which we were promised not only Madlle. 
Patti as Caterina, but Mons. Petit as Peter the 
Great — J Puritani, in which Madlle. Patti was to 
have appeared as Elvira for the first time in this 
country — Fidelio, with Madame Maria Vilda as the 
heroine — surely all these were attractions of the 



highest order ; and yet not one of these operas has 
been performed, although all were faithfully pro- 
mised in the prospectus. To turn to the pleasing 
side of the picture, however, much has been done 
deserving the highest amount of commendation. 
Madame Maria Vilda seems scarcely to have satisfied 
the exacting and usually impassive audience at this 
establishment; for although she inaugurated the 
season with a very excellent performance of Norma, 
she did not appear in any other character. Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca owes much to her dramatic power and 
attractive person, for, considered in a purely artistic 
point of view, she has much to learn— or rather much 
that she never will learn — and were she not so firmly 
established as a pet of the public, she would find a 
most formidable rival in that painstaking and 
conscientious artist, Madlle. Adelina Patti. Her 
Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, and Cherubino in Le Nozze 
di Figaro, are so charming, however, in their perfect 
realization of the dramatic intention of the charac- 
ters, that we are lulled sometimes into a blissful 
forgetfulness of our stern duties as critics. That 
Madlle. Adelina Patti has returned to us this season 
even a more perfect artist than she left us is a proof 
of the reality of her claims to our notice. Those 
self-satisfied singers who rely upon a few meretricious 
tricks of vocalisation and piquancy of style can never 
be mistaken for genuine artists by those who criticise 
with their ears rather than with their eyes. From 
the first moment Madlle. Patti appeared before a 
London public she has been gradually improving ; 
and we have no hesitation in declaring that a more 
finished performance, both vocally and histrionically, 
than her Juliet, in Gounod's new opera, has rarely 
been witnessed on the lyric stage. During the 
season Madame Lemmens-Sherrington has materially 
advanced herself in public estimation. As the 
Countess, in Le Nozze di Figaro, and Ines hi 
L'Africaine, she has especially proved herself a 
thoroughly competent representative of two very 
difficult characters. Of Madlle. Fricci, who made 
her first appearance this season as Amelia, in Verdi's 
opera, Un Ballo in Maschera, we must speak in the 
highest terms of commendation, not only for her 
performance of Amelia (already well known to the 
audience of this establishment), but for her excellent 
singing and acting as the Princess Eboli, in Verdi's 
new opera Don Carlos, the declamatory music of 
which is admirably suited to her voice and style. 
That a small voice is scarcely satisfactory, even in 
small parts, has been proved by Madlle. Nau, who 
has essayed one or two characters during the season, 
which, although comparatively unimportant, required 
to be more ably filled. The two most successful 
first appearances were those of M. Petit and Signor 
Cotogni. The Mefistofele of M. Petit was a studied 
assumption of that most difficult part ; and if a little 
over elaborated, was at least in keeping with the 
design of Gounod, if not of Goethe. He sang the 
music admirably, and was fully recognised by the 
audience as a thoroughly competent artist. As Figaro, 
in Mozart's Le Nozze, we liked him less ; but this 
was rather because he lacked the bustle and anima- 
tion necessary for the part, than from any want of the 
requisite vocal qualifications. Signor Cotogni was 
most successful as Nelusko, in Meyerbeer's Ajricaine, 
although he also played Valentino in Faust, Figaro 
in 11 Barhiere, and Don Giovanni. He has a good 
voice, but it is scarcely equal to the exacting music 
of Don Giovanni, for which character it is indeed an 
arduous task to find an efficient representative. 
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Signor Bagagiolo, with a ponderous — perhaps too 
ponderous — bass voice, has proved an exceedingly- 
useful member of the company, his best part being 
the small one of Baldassare in Donizetti's La 
Favorita. Whenever we begin to hear a great deal 
of the " artistic feeling," " excellent acting," and 
" noble bearing " of one who has been-a favourite 
vocalist, we may be tolerably certain that his vocal 
qualifications are on the wane ; and this is precisely 
the case with Signor Mario. During the past season 
his voice has been more uncertain than ever ; and 
although on certain occasions he has sung with much 
of his wonted vigour, the truth should be spoken 
that he is no longer competent to hold the position 
of first tenor at an establishment like the Royal 
Italian Opera. Signor Ronconi, although announced, 
has unfortunately not appeared during the season ; 
and Signor Ciampi has in vain been put forward to 
replace him. Our old favourite, Signor Graziani, 
has sung this year better than ever, especially as 
Don Rodrigo, in Verdi's opera Don Carlos; but 
Signor Naudin, although always ready and trust 
Worthy, makes us still more feel the want of a really 
good tenor, who shall be on a level with the other 
excellent artists at this house. The names of 
Madlle. Akermann and Signor Marino should also 
be mentioned as welcome additions to the company; 
and Mesdlles. Morensi and Anese, Signori Neri- 
Baraldi, Fallar, Rossi, Tagliafico, Attri, Polonini, 
and Capponi must be recorded in the list of esta- 
blished favourites who have appeared during the 
season. The chorus, although showing no signs of 
solid improvement, has been generally careful and 
steady. Of the new operas produced we have 
already spoken at length in these columns ; and have 
only to add that much of the certainty with which 
they were given was owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Costa, the conductor. The orchestra 
has been excellent, as usual ; but few opportunities 
have been given of showing its power, save in the 
accompaniments to the operas ; as the modern Italian 
composers either cannot or will not write an 
overture. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre, were we inclined to 
chronicle them, another catalogue of broken promises 
might be recorded. If the lessee of this establish- 
ment thought that the production of two of Verdi's 
operas would compensate for the non-performance of 
any of the more interesting revivals to which he 
pledged himself in his magnificent prospectus, we 
trust that he has now been convinced of his error, 
for both these works have been comparative failures. 
/ Lombardi is a curiosity of stilted bombast, which 
even Verdi, we should think, would now be ashamed 
of ; and La Forza del Destino, although containing 
some excellent examples of a style with which we 
confess to have no sympathy, could not struggle 
against the absurdity of a story which might have 
admirably served as a burlesque melodrama at the 
Dramatic College F£te. With his vocalists Mr. 
Mapleson has been singularly fortunate this year ; 
for his established artists have had parts admirably 
fitted to their requirements, and a new vocalist has 
appeared capable not only of attracting large 
audiences for one season, but, as we firmly believe, for 
many years to come. Of Madlle. Tietjens little need 
be said save that she has fully maintained her 
reputation in a most arduous range of characters 
during the season ; Leonora, in Fidetio, and Medea 
in Cherubini's ' opera, especially, being performances 
of such rare excellence as to be unapproachable by 



any living artist. Madlle. Christine Nilsson, who 
made her first appearance as the heroine in La 
Traviata, established herself at once so firmly in the 
good opinion of all capable of judging, that her 
subsequent impersonation of Margherita, in Gounod's 
Faust, although inferior to that of many of her 
predecessors, failed in the slightest degree to shake 
our good opinion of her powers. That first impres- 
sions, in this instance, were correct was fully proved 
by her excellent singing in Flotow's Marta, where 
her charmiDg and refined elegance of manner and 
facility of vocalization lent an interest to the opera 
of which we had scarcely thought it capable. An- 
other genuine success was achieved in Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, Madlle. Nilsson's Elvira, although some- 
what unlike the conventional views of the part, 
being so truly in the spirit of the composer as to 
delight all lovers of Mozart's music. As the Queen 
of Night, too, in II Flauto Magico, she was tho- 
roughly efficient, singing the two difficult airs with the 
utmost ease and refinement. Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, besides sustaining a number of characters 
with her usual success, has made her appearance this 
year in a part eminently suited to her capabilities — 
that of Preziosilla, in Verdi's La Forza del Destino — 
but unfortunately the opera has not been attractive 
enough to give the public an opportunity of hearing 
her often in this part during the season ; and we 
doubt whether the lessee will deem it advisable to 
re-produce next year a work so repulsive in its 
libretto, although we must admit that the music 
shows off his vocalists to the utmost advantage. 
Madame Demeric-Lablache should be mentioned as 
an excellent member of the company ; and although 
in a record of the season the name of Madame 
Giaconni (who made her dibdt as Lucrezia in 
Lucrezia Borgia), must not be omitted, we cannot 
add that, though possessed of considerable talent, 
she is at all likely to maintain a place in the highest 
walk of the lyric drama. Signor Mongini has made 
an extraordinary advance in his art during the 
season. Verdi's new opera, La Forza del Destino, 
supplied him with a character which seemed to bring 
out all his highest artistic qualities : indeed, we have 
not for many years heard any tenor on the Italian 
stage so thoroughly satisfactory ; and if he could only 

Eersuade himself — or any kind friend could persuade 
im — to resolutely refrain from unduly forcing his 
voice, we know of no singer who, in certain parts, 
could at all approach him. The utmost praise, too, 
must be awarded him for his interpretation of the 
declamatory music in Cherubini's Medea, an opera 
in which, from our experience of his singing last 
season, we should scarcely have expected that he 
would have been even moderately successful. Mr. 
Santley still retains his place as one of the very best 
baritones of the day, every part he has undertaken 
having been equally perfect, both in conception and 
execution. Herr Rokitansky's admirable perform- 
ance of Falstaff, in Nicolai's Die Lustigen Weiber, 
has materially advanced that excellent opera in 
public estimation; and in other parts — especially 
that of Sarastro, in 11 Flauto Magico, he has also 
proved himself a ready and conscientious artist. 
Signor Tasca should also be mentioned as an able 
tenor — although not equal to the highest characters— 
and Signor Pandolfini showed by his performance of 
Mefistofele, in Gounod's Faust, that he possessed a 
good voice and style. Signor Gassier has been an 
exceedingly useful member of the company; and 
Mr. Hohlcr, who accepted small parte during the 
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season, sang tolerably well as much of the music as 
he knew, although why this gentleman is engaged, 
has been, and always will remain, one of the 
mysteries connected with the management of this 
establishment which we in vain attempt to fathom. 
Madlle. Sinico and Signori Gardoni and Bettini must 
not be passsed over without a complimentary allusion 
to their well-known artistic qualities ; and Signor 
Foli, a new comer, has an excellent bass voice, and 
is likely to prove of good service to the company. 
Signor Bossi, Mr. Lyall (an agreeable tenor in 
secondary parts), and Madlle. Baumeister complete 
the list of those requiring any special mention. On 
the whole the season at this establishment has been 
highly satisfactory ; and although the fact of Cheru- 
bim's Medea having been reserved for the extra 
nights is not very complimentary to the taste of the 
subscribers, we are pleased on the other hand to 
record that the symptoms of the decline of the Verdi- 
mania are too evident to be doubted. With a 
passing word of congratulation to the lessee on 
having secured the services of so thoroughly compe- 
tent a conductor as Signor Arditi, we must close our 
notice of Her Majesty's Theatre for the season 
of 1867. 

The concerts of the various musical societies have 
all been given with the usual amount of patronage 
and the usual amount of success. As we have 
already said in our opening remarks, it is certainly 
strange how little novelty we have to chronicle. 
Year after year the same imperishable compositions 
are performed ; and year after year the subscribers 
secure their seats to hear them. That this is a 
healthy sign on the part of the public there can be 
little doubt — for the highest musical works reveal 
new beauties at each successive hearing — but it 
leaves little for the critic to comment upon ; for if 
our readers agree with us that in every notice of a 
representation of Hamlet, for instance, it is totally 
unnecessary to enter into a critical analysis of the 
inner meaning of Shakespeare, they will equally 
grant that after every performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, a rhapsodical synopsis of the 
composer's intention in every bar is rather an imper- 
tinence than a necessity. At the Philharmonic 
Society we must not pass over the fact of Mr. W. G. 
Cusins having proved himself a steady, painstaking, 
and thoroughly competent conductor ; and we look 
forward with much pleasurable anticipation to the 
next season, when we hope he will have the temerity 
to institute some reforms in his orchestra by which 
delicacy, as well as precision, may be ensured rather 
as a rule than an exception. The New Philharmonic 
Concerto have been conducted with a due amount of 
spirit during the season ; and the vocal music has 
been rather above the usual average. An anxiety to 
see the new Hall, too, in Langham-place, where 
these concerts are now given, has perhaps had some 
effect in aiding Dr. Wylde to assemble good audiences 
at each of his performances. 

Something more than a mere passing word of com 
mendation is due to the promoters of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, and their excellent conductor, Mr 
Manns. Not only the finest orchestral works are 
here presented with a perfection only to be attained 
by a band of picked instrumentalists daily practising 
together, but a liberal feeling is shown in the 
production of new, or comparatively unknown, com- 
positions; and the Symphonies of Schumann, for 
instance (a writer at least demanding a fair hearing, 



even if we cannot admit the German estimate of his 
talents) have now been heard and sufficiently appre- 
ciated to silence those who desire to establish a sort 
of Musical Police -office, where works intended for 
circulation in this country shall be examined, and 
passed or seized according to the judgment of the 
self-constituted officials. 

The decease of the Musical Society might be 
passed over with the conventional line of regret, 
were we not constrained to reverse the usual custom 
of speaking well of the dead, and to call attention 
rather to its defects than its merits. When art 
required nursing in this country, it might be neces- 
sary to secure the patronage and countenance of 
those whose power or wealth could strengthen it in 
its infancy, and aid in placing it in a good position 
as it grew to maturity ; but these times have passed 
away : music is now quite strong enough to take care 
of itself in England ; and the meddling of those 
amateur nurses whose services might at one time 
have been thankfully received, is not only unneces- 
sary but positively dangerous. A Society exclusively 
formed of artists may advance and flourish : a Society 
exclusively formed of influential amateurs, engaging 
artists and paying them, may exist with the same 
success ; but a Society composed of amateurs and 
artists, all of whom are supposed to have an equal 
weight in the business matters of the Association, is 
an utter mistake, and in our opinion must invariably 
end in failure. Right or wrong, the amateurs will 
in time assume the superiority — right or wrong, the 
artists will refuse to submit to this ; and the seeds of 
discord once sown, will develop and strengthen year 
by year. Much real artistic feeling — much valuable 
time and talent — were invested in the "Musical 
Society of London ;" but its gradual decline and fall 
were the inevitable result of its constitution ; and 
although a better institution may be reared on its 
ruins, we do not believe that, like the Phoenix, it 
can ever rise from its own ashes. 

At the Sacred Harmonic Society the standard 
Oratorios have been given during the year with the 
utmost care and precision ; although we would still 
suggest that attention should be directed to the 
adjustment of a more satisfactory balance of voices 
in the choir. It should be mentioned that Mr. Bene- 
dict's cantata, St. Cecilia, has been given during the 
season, and with a success due to the composer's 
position and its own intrinsic merits. 

The rapid advance of choral music is a notable 
fact in a record of the artistic progress of the year. 
The control of large bodies of vocalists, regulated by 
one mind, and that mind the conductor's, is a manifest 
impossibility unless certain periodical practice is in- 
sisted upon ; and the increase of choirs where this 
system is rigorously pursued augurs well for the future 
of vocal part-music. The interesting concerts given by 
Mr. Henry Leslie seem to have lost no part of their 
attraction with the public ; and the formation of a 
new choir, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, 
would be an event in itself worth chronicling, even 
were we not in a position to add that at the single 
concert given to display his forces, Mr. Barnby 
proved beyond question their capability of inter- 
preting, with the utmost power, precision and deli- 
cacy, some of the highest compositions in the whole 
range of choral music. 

There can be no question that sacred music is now 
more diligently and carefully studied wherever it is 
attempted ; and the subject is gradually forcing 
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itself upon the consideration, not only of musical 
men, but of all who have special power to control 
and direct the minds of those who are entrusted to 
their religious care. The clergy, as a body, receive 
an education which should raise them far above the 
narrow prejudices which alone can form a barrier 
against the spread of purely religious music; and 
that kindly Christian feeling which should actuate 
all good Churchmen, must lead them to see that, 
although with their counsel they may aid and guide 
the artist in his musical duty, their missions lie 
apart. The able articles upon this subject, by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, now appearing in the columns of 
this journal, most faithfully reflect the thoughts of 
the majority of intelligent musicians upon this 
important subject ; and we need scarcely point out 
to those engaged in the service of the Church that, 
seeing how religion and music have been indissolubly 
united from our earliest records to the present time, 
it is in the utmost degree advisable that this bond 
shall be still more firmly cemented by establishing a 
fraternal feeling between clergymen and organists 
which no exclusive right or fancied privilege, on the 
part of either, shall be allowed to disturb. 



THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

That not only the gentry of the neighbourhood, 
but the artists themselves, anticipate with pleasurable 
interest the Festival of the Three Choirs may be 
accepted as a proof of the tendency of music to 
exert a genial and humanizing influence upon all 
who come within its power. To the stewards it is 
evidently a labour of love ; for not only do they take 
the utmost interest in the welfare of the Festival, 
but they actually hold themselves responsible for any 
deficiency should the receipts fall short of the 
expenditure ; and that this is now an event seldom, 
if ever, occurring, is mainly owing to the liberal 
manner in which for so many years these musical 
gatherings have been conducted. To the artists 
engaged it is a holiday after the exhausting effects 
of a London season. True they bring their work 
with them out of town ; but it is as great a relief to 
them to leave the metropolis and exchange the close 
air of a London concert-room for the vast and lofty 
Cathedral, with its noble architecture and stained- 
glass windows — so truly in harmony with the devo- 
tional character of the music — as it is to the painter 
to quit his confined studio, and set up his easel in 
the midst of fields and trees, and surrounded by 
those natural beauties which he is attempting to 
glorify on his canvas. 

When we say that the Festival, held this year at 
Hereford, was the one hundred and forty-fourth 
meeting of the three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester, it will be seen that so firmly are 
these musical gatherings fixed as an institution of 
the country that they are likely to increase, rather 
than to diminish, in attraction as time advances. It 
is true that the extraordinary facilities afforded by 
the railways will tempt many to visit the numerous 
musical performances in the metropolis ; but the local 
good feeling and the frequent opportunities of kindly 
hospitality brought forth by what may be called the 
Country Festivals are matters which should be well 
considered by those who, viewing these meetings 
solely as artistic entertainments, are apt to think 
that, even in the cause of charity, local choirs have 
no right to organize a Festival which cannot be 



dictated to and approved of by metropolitan cele- 
brities. 

Full choral service was performed in the Cathedral 
at half -past eight o'clock on Tuesday morning, the 
20th ult., when an eloquent sermon was preached by 
the Dean of Hereford, and the Festival commenced 
at twelve o'clock on the same day, the morning's 
performance comprising Spohr's overture to the 
Last Judgment, Dr. Wesley's Cathedral Anthem, 
"Ascribe unto the Lord," and Handel's Oratorio, 
Israel in Egypt. In the programme of the Hereford 
Festival we seldom miss the name of Spohr; and 
although not even a portion of one of his Oratorios 
has been this year given, Mr. Townshend Smith has 
gracefully shown his veneration for this composer 
by inaugurating the Festival with two of his compo- 
sitions. The 84th Psalm, although perhaps scarcely 
purely religious music, is written throughout with 
that grace and elegance which characterize all this 
composer's works ; the first movement, especially, 
being a perfect model of placid melody, and har- 
monized with that richness peculiar to the religious, 
as well as to the secular, music of Spohr. Dr. 
Wesley's Anthem, of which we have already made 
favourable mention on its performance at the last 
Gloucester Festival, impressed us on a second 
hearing even more than on the first occasion. It is 
the work of an artist thoroughly imbued with the 
highest style of ecclesiastical music, and the writing 
throughout is clear, and strictly in accordance with 
the character of the words. So true a work as this 
— full of melody, grand and majestic, without a 
tinge of that conventional mannerism so observable 
in much of our modern sacred writing — cannot be 
heard too often, if only to silence those who are 
prone to assert that in the present day we have no 
composers of real Cathedral music. The solos in this 
Anthem were excellentlyrendered by Macule. Tietjens, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, and Madame 
Patey-Whytock. 

.Respecting Handel's Oratorio, Israel in Egypt, 
something should be said apart from the able 
manner in which it was performed ; for the addi- 
tional wind-instrument parts, supplied by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, were for the first time heard without 
being obscured by Mendelssohn's organ accompani- 
ment, which, although written in place of any 
added wind-instruments, was at the Norwich Fes- 
tival played straight through the work. On the 
present occasion an organ part especially written by 
Mr. Macfarren to support, and not to crush, his new 
orchestral parts, was performed by Mr. Done, 
Organist of Worcester Cathedral ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the additional instruments 
gave a power to the orchestration which can never 
he attained by an organ accompaniment alone, how- 
ever well and carefully it may be written. In our 
notice of the last Norwich Festival we have spoken 
at length on the manner in which Handel has most 
unaccountably left his scores unsupported by wind 
instruments ; and there can be no question that, as 
most of those in use in our modern orchestras were 
known in his time, either new parts were added 
according to the resources of the orchestras where 
these works were performed, or an extempore organ 
part was played by the composer, which rendered 
such addition almost unnecessary. 

The principal vocalists in the Oratorio were 
Madlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 



